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inhabitants. This is not because there has been a quarrel,
but because there has been no treaty; the normal con-
dition of men at that time being mutual enmity. To
this mutual enmity, however, there is an exception
established by au imperative law of nature. Persons of
the same family live in perpetual alliance. This seems to
have been originally the only tie between man and man,
the only consideration that could prevent them from
murdering each other. Peleus in his old age will be in
the greatest danger if he is deprived of Achilles, and the
very children will persecute the child Astyanax after his
lather's death. Woe to the orphan, and woe to the old
luan who has not surrounded himself with children!
They are the only arrows with which his quiver can be
filled, the only defenders whom he can trust to speak
witli his enemies in the gate.

Thus in the earliest condition of things there was only
one kind of community. The primitive maa had no
obligations, no duties, to any except his parents, his
brothers, and his parents' brothers and their families.
When he met with a man unrelated to him he would
without hesitation take his life and his property. But the
life and property of a relation were sacred, and the Greeks
h<4J that there Avere certain supernatural powers called
Erinyes, who vindicated the rights of relatives. This
sense of relationship being natural and universal and ex-
tending even to the brute creation, we cannot imagine a
time when the family with its rights and obligations did
not exist. But the family is a community which con-
stantly expands until it loses itself in a more comprehen-
sive one. It becomes a clan, the members of which may
in. many cases be strangers to each other, while they are,